MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
bartered their health and powers of resistance to infec-
tious diseases, especially influenza and chills, which fol-
low in the steps of the white man. Certainly the Eskimos
received sewing-machines and gramophones, and type-
writers are not unknown in the Eskimo huts at the delta
of the Mackenzie River, but the whole tribe was en-
feebled, and lived actually in great misery.
It began to be realised that this could not go on.
There was also a business side to it; it did not pay to let
these races, who obtained the precious skins, die out.
As early as the eighties, therefore, after Alaska had been
bought from Russia, a series of expeditions was sent out
from the United States to find the best means of pre-
serving the Eskimo races. The result of these investiga-
tions was that in the years from 1891 to 1902, 1,280
reindeer were introduced into Alaska from Siberia. The
Eskimos learnt to care for these animals, which have so
increased that there are now 750,000 tame reindeer there,
besides the 200,000 which in the course of years have
provided the Eskimos with fresh meat, and skins for
clothes and tents. This successful experiment has really
saved their lives. In 1926 the Canadian Government
began to take an interest in the matter, and two Danish
Arctic explorers were invited over to convey a huge herd
of reindeer from Alaska to the Eskimo district at the
mouth of the Mackenzie River. The account of this
transportation is one of tremendous adventure. It took
several years to drive the reindeer those 1,250 miles.
Three thousand reindeer left Alaska, 2,370 reindeer ar-
rived at the Mackenzie River, but of those only 600
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